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A Program for Public Schools and Teacher 
Training Institutions 


Perhaps the most important pub- 


lication that has yet been issued on 
the subject of health education is the 
report of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. 


No health worker whose activities in - 


any way touch the schools can afford 
to be unfamiliar with the contents 
of this report. 


To quote from the 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, chairman of 
the Joint Committee: “During the 
last ten years there has occurred a 
great wave of intense interest in and 
intensive development of health work 
in the schools which has been accom- 
panied by unprecedented stimulation 
of interest in health by organizations 


outside of the schools, and the con- — 


tribution to the schools from many 
outside sources of a fascinating and 
confusing mass of materials, ideas 
and devices for health teaching. This 
has made it desirable and necessary 
that the educational forces within the 
schools should study, interpret and 
co-ordinate the aims, materials and 


methods in the field of health educa- 


tion so that the schools of the coun- 
try may be provided with an educa- 
tionally sound program of health 
teaching. To do this completely 
would require years of thorough in- 
vestigation and experimentation of a 
kind which it has not yet been pos- 
sible to carry on. However, until 
such investigation may be undertaken, 
it is hoped that this report may pro- 
vide the best available guidance to 
the schools of the country relative 
to health teaching in the immediate 
future.” 


The physiologic ‘basis of health, 
Preventive medicine and health, nu- 
trition and health, mouth hygiene, 
hygiene of the eye, physical educa- 
tion, education for parenthood and 


social hygiene, mental hygiene, acci- 
dent prevention and health education 
through the study of the life proc- 
esses of plants and animals, are 
listed in the Report as “essential sub- 
ject matter for the teacher.” The 
responsibility for the carrying out of 
a program of health education is 
placed squarely upon the regular 
classroom teacher, and the training 
of these teachers to teach health is 
recognized as the most vital and ur- 
gent problem now before us. 

Crusade workers will be interested 
in the following recommendations 
covering the much discussed subject 
of health habit records. 


1. Teachers should certainly keep a 
record of the performance of those 
health habits which they may ob- 
serve or supervise at school. 

. It is profitable for the children 
to keep simple records of their 
health habits which are performed 
at school. This is often done at 
morning inspection and may be 
done with very practical results. 
It is advisable to keep records of 
home health habits, provided: 


. That with the co-operation of 
parents, school nurse, and by visit- 
ing the homes herself the teacher 
supplements the child’s report 
upon performance of health hab- 
its at home, in such a way as 
to secure the essential information 
about the child’s diet, hours of 
sleep, habits of outdoor activity, 
cleanliness, etc. 


. That those points where the child 


is not responsible for health habit 
performance should not be 
counted against him in a habit 
record. ‘This might mean a re- 
adjustment of the habit record of 
the whole class, e. g., in order to 
avoid making one or two children 
conspicuous, it might be necessary 


to change the wording of the habit 
record, or to take off one or two 
habits. 

. That “rewards” and credits be 
used carefully and sparingly in 
checking up on home habit rec- 
ords, 

. That standards of honesty and 
accuracy in reporting should be 
represented to the children as be- 
ing more important than the per- 
formance of the habit, or the re- 
ward. 


This report, called ‘Health Educa- 
tion: a Program for Public Schools 
and Teacher Training Institutions” 
is truly a bible on health education. 
With the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical 
Association both sponsoring it, there 
can be no question as to whether the 
program is pedagogically or scientifi- 
cally sound. Let us get behind it 
and make this “authoritative compila- 
tion of technical statements and a 
consensus of professional opinions 
relative to this field of education” a 
live functioning program in every 
school throughout the land. Copies 
of the report may be obtained from 
Dr. Thomas D.. Wood, 525 W. 
125th St., New York City. 


Minnesota Boosts Play- 
Writing Contest 


The Minnesota Public Health 
Association has secured considerable 
publicity on the play-writing contest 
throughout the state. The Associa- 
tion is offering, as first prize, a De 
Vry motion-picture projector; the gift 
of a Minneapolis concern, and-as sec- 
ond prize, a selected library of works 
on the drama.~A letter has been sent 
to all the publishers mentioned in the 
bibliography at the end of the play 
contest manual, asking them to do- 
nate the books described. 

A Brayco projector and three films 
will be a third prize offered by the: 
Minnesota Association. 
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Governor Names Baby 
“Christmas Seal” 


Governor Preus of Minnesota, 
who recently became the father of a 
boy baby, has given the Christmas 
seal sale in that state a most unusual 
boost by agreeing to name the new 
arrival “Jule Merke,” which is the 
Norwegian for “Christmas Seal.” 

Governor Preus will, of course, 
give the baby another name later on, 
but during the period of the seal sale 
his name will remain Jule Merke. 
Newspapers all over the state are 
eagerly giving space to this sensational 
bit of news. 


Veteran’s Bureau Gives 
T. B. Course 


The United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau will give a postgraduate course 
in tuberculosis at the United States 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 98, Beacon 
N. Y., beginning January 6, 1925. 
The course will run for 60 days. 
This is one of a series of courses 
given by the Bureau and is an out- 
growth of shorter courses given pre- 
viously at Oteen, New Haven and 
elsewhere. 


The course will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. Nathan Barlow who 
conducted a similar course at New 
Haven General Hospital last year. 
The faculty of the school has been 
chosen from among those men in the 
United States who are most eminent 
in tuberculosis and related subjects. 
The course will give special attention 
to underlying pathology of signs, 
symptoms and X-ray appearances. 
The lectures will be supplemented 
‘ by ample clinical and bedside work. 
Among those who will lecture and 


participate in the course are the fol- 
lowing: 


Dr. E. R. Baldwin, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Dr. George E. Blumer, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Major E. H. Bruns, Dean of the Denver 
School, assisted by many distinguished 
officers of the Medical Corps, U. S. A. 

Dr. H. J. Corper, Denver, Colo. 

Dr. H. K. Dunham, Cincinnati, O. 

Dr. W. L. Dunn, Asheville, N. C. 

Dr. A. -M. Forster, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Dr. E. H. Funk, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. J. B. Hawes, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Dr. S. A. Knopf, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. A. K. Krause, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. D. R. Lyman, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. S. J. Maher, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Thomas McCrae, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. J. A. Miller, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. C. L. Minor, Asheville, N. C. 

Dr. E. L. Opie, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. G. B. Webb, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, New Haven, Conn. 

Asst. Surgeon General F. C. Smith, U. S. 
P. H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Survey Reveals Tuber- 
culosis Situation 


The following is an Abstract of 
an article which appeared in The 
Pennant, published by the North Da- 
kota Tuberculosis Association and 
gives an excellent résumé of the sit- 
uation regarding the disease in Fargo. 


There were 277 persons with a 
known history of tuberculosis in 
Fargo during the year of the survey. 
Of this number 234 had lived in the 
city for a year or more and for our 
purpose are classed as residents; 42 
had lived less than a full year at 
this time in the city and are classed 
as non-residents; and it could not be 
learned whether one other was a resi- 
dent or non-resident. On February 
29, 1924, 197 of the 234 residents 
still called Fargo home, 13 had died, 
and 24 had moved away. Of the 42 
non-residents nine had died, 14 had 
moved away, and 19 still remained. 
The one person of uncertain residence 
was an inmate of the county hospital. 


“At the conclusion of the Survey 
there were 216 persons in Fargo who 
had had tuberculosis. Of this num- 
ber 96 were active cases and 118 ar- 
rested, and in two instances the fact 
as to activity could not be ascertained. 
Eighteen of the active cases were be- 
ing cared for in hospitals and sana- 
toria, as were also two arrested. 


Mortality 


The crude tuberculosis death rate 
for Fargo based upon the 17 deaths 
from tuberculosis occurring in the 
city for the year prior to February 
29, 1924, and the population 25,284, 
estimated as of September 1, 1923, 
the middle of the survey year, was 
67.2 per hundred thousand. Reliable 
records are available for the three 
years preceding and during them 
there were respectively 15,5, and 14 
deaths from tuberculosis in the com- 
munity. In all probability a reason- 
ably truthful picture is obtained from 
the crude average rate for the four- 


year period, March 1, 1920—Febru- 


' ary 29, 1924—52.9 deaths from tu- 


berculosis per 100,000 population.” 

This is a very favorable showing 
comparable to the death rates re- 
ported from Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan to the north of us and a way 
below the registration area of the 
U. S. which in 1923 was 87 +. 
This seems to show that North Da- 
kota was one of the most healthful 
states in the union. 


Date of Record 


Under the public health laws of 
the State of North Dakota (Regula- 
tions 1-5) pulmonary and laryngeal 
tuberculosis, diagnosed or suspected, 
must be reported within 24 hours to 
the health officer within whose juris- 
diction the case occurs by the at- 
tending physician, by the practitioner 
other than a physician if he be the 
person attending the patient, by the 
householder or hotel or lodging house- 
keeper on the premises under whose 
control the patient is, or by the visit- 
ing nurse, school nurse, or nurse em- 
ployed in any official capacity, or the 
nurse attending the patient if the 
latter is not under the care of a 
legally qualified physician. Only 28, 
or 35 per cent of the 80 patients with 
active pulmonary or laryngeal tu- 
berculosis on February 29, 1924, 
were found to have been reported 
under the above law. The names of 
three persons afflicted with tuber- 
culosis in other forms were also 
on record. Also, of the 20 persons 
having pulmonary or laryngeal tu- 
berculosis who died during the survey 


~ year only four had been reported to 


the city health officer. 

Here is an instance of laxity 0 

conforming to health laws and regu 
(Continued on page 104) 
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The following letters were written 
as a result of an editorial, “Child 
Labor and Tuberculosis,” in the 
August Journal of the Outdoor Life. 
Mr. Hitt is one of the leaders who, 
in the South, is opposing the child 
labor amendment passed by the Presi- 
dent and Congress and now awaiting 
ratification by the states. Mr. Love- 
joy, well known in the field of health, 
is general secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee. The letters 
speak for themselves. 


My dear Dr. Jacobs: 


In the August issue I note with especial 
interest the editorial on “Child Labor and 
Tuberculosis,” as it is a subject in which 
I feel a very great interest from the hu- 
manitarian point of view free from any 
complications of financial or other self- 
interest. 


My sympathies and connections, as an 
ex-T. B., are wholly with a philosophy of 
industrial and social organization which 
will go farthest to enable the race to live 
in health and grow mentally and morally. 


For example—I believe a high wage 
level, even though it be accompanied by 
high living costs as in the United States, 
is far preferable to a cheap cost of living 
and a low wage level, as in the more 
backward countries. 


My sympathies, too, are wholly with 
the principle of affording childhood its 
normal playtime development, free from 
burdens which tax the development of 
strong, healthy bodies and minds. 


But with all my syinpathies that way, 
yet I am far from persuaded that federal 
encroachment in the field of child labor is 
a wise move in that right direction, and, 
as I am at present advised, it seems to 
me it would be better to defeat it. 


_ Possibly my viewpoint as a Southerner 
in this matter is sectionally influenced, 
but similarly it has impressed me that the 
viewpoint which favors Federal Child 
Labor jurisdiction is itself largely influ- 
enced by sectional conditions in other 
regions. 


I have in mind that the more vigorous 
Northern winters necessarily mean a life 
indoors under conditions of imperfect fac- 
tory ventilation, for many months of the 
year which may be far more injurious 
than in a softer climate of many open 
months of balmy temperatures with the 
free ventilation through the open doors 
and windows. 


But I also have in mind the backward 
conditions of social life and activity in 
remote rural and mountain regions, iso- 
lated from daily contact with and knowl- 
edge of modern sanitation and ventila- 
tion, where, though life is lived more 
continuously in the open air, yet that ad- 
vantage is offset by a too limited range 


Child Labor—For and Against 


of diet, inefficient cookery and with a nar- 
row mental horizon. 


It has greatly impressed me, at least 
with respect to some of the regions I 
know, that the modern factory has been a 
very real and effective instrument of up- 
lift for wide sections of the surrounding 
territory, and that in our antipathy to the 
thought of commercial labor of children 
there is great danger of overlooking the 
beneficial influence upon rural families at- 
tracted by the opportunity for several 
members of a family to make compara- 
tively affluent earnings which opens to 
them advantages, comforts, and possibili- 
ties otherwise and hitherto beyond their 
reach or dreams. 


My thought is that any real evils of 
child labor in factories shoula be con- 
stantly guarded against, but on the other 
hand, the factory can be, and probably is 
already, a very great medium whereby 
large numbers of our population can and 
are bettering their physical, mental and 
moral condition generally, and we should 
not shut that practical avenue of self- 
betterment to those who otherwise have 
been, or would be, in a condition of ma- 
terial need. 


It seems to me, after all, that there are 
in every American state enough intelli- 


gent, forward-looking, conscientious mem- 


bers of the community to supply a sufh- 
ciently sound body of public opinion to 
keep the state reasonably abreast of the 
times in regulating the tendencies towards 
evil results from commercial child labor. 


It may very well be, however, that the 
climate in New England might make a 
condition an evil one which would not be 
so in a milder region, but on the contrary 
might be beneficial. ‘To those accustomed, 
let us say, to a New England viewpoint, 
the standards of that region may seem, to 
them, more advanced than the methods of 
some other region, but it is conceivable 
that the latter may be better suited to its 
needs than the former. If that be so, for 
the humanitarians of, say, New England 
training, to attempt to force their concep- 
tions on their Southern brothers by means 
of a resort to federal power, is not, it 
seems to me, the most ideal method of 
promoting real progress. It savors too 
much of the German ambition to spread 
its particular brand of “Kultur” to what 
they deemed to be less enlightened peoples. 


I understand and appreciate, as one of 
them, the feeling of an enthusiast whose 
visions of betterment materialize all too 
slowly, and the natural impatience which 
seeks a short-cut solution to a grave prob- 
lem, but I also fear the eventual effect 
upon the mental and moral future of our 
race if we go too far towards state pater- 
nalism. 


After all, our only real lasting progress 
is as the mass of the units of our populace 
can be inspired to grow; and the effect 
of paternalism is to atrophize that self- 
development and growth. 


Another consideration which troubles 


me is the danger which lies in unemployed 
idleness. The very object sought by free- 
ing comparatively mature children from 
a duty and habit of industry may be de- 
feated by the very superfluity of idle time 
they may have for more mischievous and 
-injurious occupations. 


On political principle I am a Federalist, 
but I agree with President Coolidge that 
the pendulum has swung so far that it 
will be better for our nationhood now to 
promote a greater rather than a lesser 
sense of the local initiative, duty and re- 
sponsibility of the several states. 


With these considerations in mind, I 
seriously doubt the wisdom of throwing 
the weight of the tuberculosis workers 
into the scale in favor of the proposed 
federal amendment, and I submit these 
observations in that spirit for what they 
may be worth. 

Very truly yours, 
Hirt. 


My dear Mr. Jacobs: 


Your letter of August 14th enclosing 
correspondence from Moultrie Hitt has 
awaited my return. Thank you very much 
for sending it on and for the compliment 
you paid in suggesting to Mr. Hitt that I 
am qualified to.answer his questions. I 
am not at all sure of being able to do 
this, but gladly jot down my own reac- 
tions to the questions he raises. 


First of all let me say that I quite sym- 
pathize with Mr. Hitt’s attitude toward 
building up elaborate administrative ma- 
chinery in Washington. In fact, when 
this amendment was pending in Congress, 
the National Child Labor Committee stood 
vigorously for so wording the amendment 
that the power of the several states to 
legislate and administer child labor laws 
should never be impaired. This, as you 
know, was finally adopted as the wording. 


Although I was born in the North, I 
have spent much of my life in the South 
and as my own home is at present in 
Florida, when it comes to a question of 
geographical viewpoint, I can out-south- 
ern even Mr. Hitt. 


With this introductory word, let us 
look at some of his questions: 


1. Mr. Hitt is in error when he infers 
that the viewpoint which favors federal 
jurisdiction is largely influenced by. sec- 
tional conditions in the North. It is true 
that we Southerners enjoy a larger degree 
of outdoor life than the Northerners. 
This, however, does not apply to factory 
conditions. As you probably know, a tex- 
tile mill especially requires a somewhat 
even temperature and a very carefully 
regulated degree of humidity. The study 
of your own Association in statistics of 
tuberculosis and incipient tuberculosis is a 
complete answer to Mr. Hitt’s implication 
that whereas factory work might be in- 
jurious in vigorous northern climates it 
would not be so in the South. 


2. A few years ago, a very elaborate 
program of propaganda was spread over 


(Continued on page 100) 
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the country to show that life in southern 
rural communities is so backward, barren, 
and in many instances depraved, that the 
people could be saved only. by extracting 
_them from the “one-horse” farm and in- 
jecting them into the cotton mill. Prob- 
ably you remember that campaign. Its 
chief literary exponent wrote a large book 
maintaining that position and tried to get 
the southern cotton manufacturers to pay 
for it and distribute it, but they very sen- 
sibly felt that he had proved so. much too 
much that the thing would react injuri- 
ously and they washed their hands of it. 
Now the fact is that many Southerners on 
“one-horse” farms live in depressing 
meagerness, but it is not true that farm- 
ing, even in the south, has reached so low 
an ebb that the only salvation for the 
people is to put their children in the cot- 
ton mill. 


Let us grant, for the moment, that life 
a southern cotton mill village is far 
superior to life on the isolated farm. 
What conclusions should be drawn? Ob- 
viously that the more families that can 
be brought into the village, the better; 
and the only way to get a larger number 
of families is to provide that a smaller 
number of the members of each family 
shall be in the mill. Therefore, on their 
own theory, we are justified in demand- 
ing that little children shall be kept out in 
order to give place to the older children 
of other families who could be benefited 
equally by coming in from the farm. 


If Mr. Hitt is right in urging “oppor- 
tunity for several members of a family to 


make comparatively affluent earnings,” he_ 


defends our position that this opportunity 
should be extended to a large number of 
families instead of to a few whose only 
qualification is an excessive number of 
children. 


3. Mr. Hitt is right in suggesting that 
the factory can be a great medium for 
bettering social conditions. This we have 
always contended. I know our Committee 
has often been accused of abusing manu- 
facturers, especially in the south, but our 
critics will look in vain for any proof of 
this. We have never called the employers 
“monsters,” or abused them. In fact, we 
have repeatedly referred to the splendid 
conditions: prevailing in many : southern 
textile mills and lauded the educational 
and welfare work done. But this fact 
must not blind us to the other fact that 
these splendid conditions are true of only 
a small percentage of the mills and that 
the wise employers who have initiated 
these social improvements have frequently 
done so in the face of stupendous oppo- 
sition. 

Furthermore, granting that the better 
conditions were universal, this does not 
justify the acceptance or continuance of a 
feudal system as closely guarded and de- 
fended as,it was in Europe in the middle 
ages! A true appreciation of the value 
of democratic initiative in local communi- 


ties would, on the other hand, require that 
these great industrial establishments should 
encourage civic responsibility, freedom of 
thought, home ownership, political inde- 
pendence and other of the acknowledged 
American virtues of citizenship. 


On the other hand, it is notorious that 
there is little political independence or 
initiative in these communities. Knowing 
Georgia as I know it, for example, I can- 
not believe that a fair-minded inquiry 
into the will of the people would have 
resulted in the insulting repudiation of 
the Constitutional Amendment which went 
on their legislative record a few weeks 
a But the fact is that under the guise 
of protecting the independence of Georgia, 
the acknowledged representatives of the 
textile manufacturers dominated the legis- 
lative situation and put this resolution 
through. The people of Georgia had noth- 
ing to do with it. This is one of the di- 
rect and depressing results of the domina- 
tion of thought practised by these corpo- 
rations, 


4. Mr. Hitt believes that there are 
“enough intelligent forward-looking mem- 
bers of the community in every state to 
keep reasonably abreast of the times and 
protect working children.” I believe so 
too—if these conscientious citizens could 
be mobilized. But in many instances they 
are not and the facts roughly jar our op- 
timistic belief. For twenty years the for- 
ward-looking citizens of Georgia have 


been trying to get decent child labor laws 


on the statute books. With what result? 
With the result that up to date children 
of fourteen years work legally a ten-hour 
day, and sixty-hour week, in textile mills 
and from sunrise to sunset in other indus- 
tries. If these children happen to be or- 
phans or handicapped by poverty the state 
limits even this protection and allows 
them to be exposed at twelve years. 


Following our spirit of hopefulness, 
when the Georgia legislature this year 
refused to ratify the Constitutional Amend- 
ment and said they would take care of 
their own children, we urged them to pass 
an amendment to their state law providing 
that children from fourteen to sixteen 
should not work more than eight hours a 
day (the limit provided under the former 
federal laws), and that before receiving 
an employment certificate they should pass 
a physical examination as in a number of 
other states. This proposition was sum- 
marily turned down; as were also two 
other bills, one introduced by the state 
Commissioner of labor and the other urged 
by the commissioner of public welfare. 


Pardon me for referring at such length 
to Georgia, but as I started on that ft will 
lengthen the letter to introduce other evi- 
dence. This is only a sample of what we 
are facing. 


5. Mr. Hitt seems to fear that federal. 


legislation would destroy or at least dis- 
courage local. interest and initiative. The 
facts are all against this. We have had 
two experiences of federal cooperation 
lasting altogether for a period of about 
four years. at was the result? More 
and better state child labor laws were 
passed than at any other time. Better 


administration than at any other time. A 
general approval by state oacials (who 
would naturally be opposed if it inter- 
fered with their official responsibility) 
that federal cooperation had helped. Three 
months ago at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Labor Officials which I attended in 
Chicago, they passed a resolution by 
unanimous vote (officials from thirty-one 
states participated) urging Congress to 
pass this amendment and the states to 
ratify it on the ground that it helped and 
encouraged local initiative. 


6. I do not quite understand Mr. Hitt’s 
reference to conditions that might be evil 
in a New England climate but beneficial 
in a warmer climate. Does he mean that 
while an eight-hour day for adolescent 
children might help them in New Eng- 
land, it would injure them in the South? 
For several years we have heard repeat- 
edly the claim that children mature earlier 
in the South and therefore could without 
injury be put to work earlier. This claim, 
of course, has no foundation of any per- 
ceptible value. I doubt if it could be 
shown on the average that southern chil- 
dren mature even three months earlier 
than in the North—but even so, what stu- 
dent of our modern industrial conditions 
can contend that a child~ under fourteen 
ought to be put to work in any kind of 
factory or that a child under sixteen 
should be kept at work for more than 
eight hours a day? These are the restric- 
tions we are urging—and nothing more. 


7. As to Mr. Hitt’s fear of unemployed 
idleness, it is only necessary to say that 
if the million working children in Amer- 
ica can be taken out of their jobs and sent 
to school (for unemployed idleness is not 
the alternative of child labor), industrial 
openings would be made for over a mil- 
lion of our unemployed men and youths 
who loaf on the streets between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one. Isn’t the 
danger of unemployed idleness at least as 
great for a hulking boy of twenty as for 
a child of twelve, who, if we were awake 
to our opportunities, would be enjoying 
the benefits of school and healthful play? 


8. When Mr. Hitt confesses himself to 
be a federalist in agreement with th 
President, it is only necessary to suggest 
that President Coolidge signed the bill 
under discussion and has repeatedly urged 
the people -to ratify it. 


Let me say finally that I thoroughly ap- 
preciate Mr. Hitt’s letter. It is fine to 
have a man take the time to discuss 80 
frankly a matter of so great importance. 
The people who either sit back and say 
nothing or else engage in abuse and mis- 
representation, as Mr. Emory has recently 
done in his pamphlet—having the effron- 
tery to try to use the President in an attack 
on the bill he is urging the people to 
ratify—are the ones who cause us annoy- 
ance and alarm. But the frank and thor- 
ough discussion of this whole subject— 
whatever the outcome may be—will be of 
itself a social advantage. 


Cordially yours, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, 
General Secretary. 
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Far Western Child Health 
Demonstration in Marion 


County, Oregon 


Marion County, Oregon, of which 
Salem is the county seat, has been 
selected as the field of the Far West- 
ern Demonstration, the fourth in the 
Commonwealth Fund Child Health 
Demonstration program. The se- 
lection was made by the Child Health 
Demonstration Committee, after 
careful weighing of applications from 
more than 30 cities and counties in 
the eleven Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain states which made appli- 
cation to the committee. Study of 
these applications and of the whole 
western health situation began in 
March, and continued to the present 
time, the committee considering not 
only the degree of need of child health 
work in the different local communi- 
ties, but also the conditions and re- 
sources of each applicant community 
as a demonstration and educational 
center which should influence a wider 
territory. 

The selection of Marion County 
assures the interest and co-operation 
of the state and county health and 
education leaders. Its population, 
estimated at 55,000 in 1924, is 90% 
American born. It is essentially ru- 
ral—Salem, the state capital, having 
a population of 25,000. The coun- 
ty’s varied crops—berries, nuts, hops, 
flax and its developing dairying and 


canning interests indicate a greater. 


variety and stability of resources than 
in a one-crop or one-industry com- 
munity, 

These industries present also per- 
plexing child health problems inci- 
dent to a chronic migratory labor 
population, and common to a large 
area of the far West. This group 
is variously estimated, in Marion 
County, at from three to ten thou- 
sand. An attempt will be made to 
work out a practical plan for their 
health and educational needs. 


Tt seems certain, the committee 
believes, that the well-organized and 
expanding Extension Division of the 


DEPARTMENT 


December, 1924 


University of Oregon—its Medical 
School and School of Public Health 
and Social Work, with its Division 
of Public Health Nursing—and the 
Oregon Agricultural College and 
Oregon Normal Schools assure the 
effective spread of whatever sound 
standards, methods and procedure the 
Demonstration develops. 

The Salem School Board has of- 
fered the Demonstration staff a con- 
veniently located and completely 
equipped house for the Demonstra- 
tion headquarters. Maintenance and 
upkeep are assured by the civic clubs 
of the city. The citizens of the 
county have pledged early establish- 
ment of a full-time county health 
unit, and their purpose is to increase 
the county’s appropriations for child 
health each year, until, at the end of 
five years, they have taken over the 
responsibility, financial and adminis- 
trative, for the complete program. 

Earlier demonstrations in the Com- 
monwealth Fund Child Health Pro- 
gram are now under way in Fargo, 
North Dakota; Athens, Georgia; and 
Rutherford County, Tennessee. Or- 
ganization of the work in Marion 


County will begin early in 1925. 


Health Inspection a la 
Baseball 


The following excerpt from a re- 
cent issue of the Illinois Arrow de- 
scribes the plan an Illinois teacher 
has evolved for daily health inspec- 
tion in her room. 

“I appointed four health officers; 
one to examine hands, fingernails and 
elbows; another to examine ears, 
teeth, neck and face; another to ex- 
amine heads and hair and the fourth 
to examine all the above, making a 
very thorough inspection. 

“I placed these officers one in each 
corner of the schoolroom. Then I 
told the children we were going to 
play ball and that the one who could 
get clear around the room, past first, 
second, third and home bases (bases 
were the four health officers) would 
make a home run. If their hands or 


fingernails were dirty they only got 
to first base and had to go to their 
seats. If they got by first base and 
their teeth, neck or ears were dirty, 
they had to take their seat, so they 
only got to second base. If the third 
officer found a dirty head, mussed or 
dirty hair that child had to take his 
seat and only got to third base. If 
the fourth officer found anything that 
the other three had failed to notice 
that child had to take his seat and 
did not make a home run. 

“Sometimes we vary this program 
by playing ‘Going to Boston.’ In 
this game we name each health offi- 
cer a station on our route between 
our home and the city of Boston 
(ours are usually Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Buffalo and Boston). 

“The children line up, put their 
hands on each other’s shoulders and 
call themselves railway coaches. The 
leader, or engine, is the one who has 
made the most home runs during the 
week. He chugs and blows and rings 
a small bell we have at school, when 
the train leaves the station and the 
rest of the children make a buzzing 
noise (Z-z-z-z) to indicate the grind- 
ing noise of the train wheels. It is 
interesting to watch the children 
back up and start again when one of 
the children has had to take his seat 
because the health officer found dirty 
hands, nails, ears or teeth. If a health 
officer lets somebody by him who is 
not clean, he is out of office and an- 
other appointed to fill the place. 
Consequently they are very careful 
in making the inspection. 

“T also appoint what the children 
call the secretary. After we have 
had health inspection in the morning 
the secretary passes the chore records 
or health charts and collects them 
after they have been checked by their 
respective owners. This is a very 
important office-in the eyes of the 
pupils because the secretary has to be 
able to read and write well: 

“Every Friday morning we have 
an election of officers. The person in 
the room who has made the most 
home runs during the whole week is 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Health Inspection a la 
Baseball 
(Continued from page 101 


chairman. Oftentimes there are sev- 
eral who have made a home run ev- 
ery day of the week. Then I count 
out. The one who is left is ‘chair- 
man. 

“The children who were health 
officers nominate two others, a boy 
and a girl, for health officers in their 
places next week. The chairman 
takes a standing vote. The one get- 
ting the most votes takes the place 
of the one nominating him for the 
next week. As each child is selected 
I write his name on the board in 
colored chalk, letting them choose 
their own color.” 


Barbers and Janitor Lend 
Hand to Crusade 


Collinsville, Okla., is a smelting 
town whose population is made up 
almost entirely of the people who de- 
rive their livelihood from working in 
the smelters of the city. The city 
is-a difficult one to organize from 
the health standpoint as the inhabi- 
tants are largely foreigners who do 
not know English and who are averse 
to changing their European habits 
and customs. 

The Modern Health Crusade, 
however, has taken hold of the im- 
agination of the younger generation. 
Four teachers, including the janitor, 
began the work by first cleaning up 
our school yard. The children 
brought a hoe and rakes and in one 
day we removed all the trash and 
weeds on the premises. By working 
with the public health department of 
‘the town we outfitted and kept in 
school 55 children who otherwise 
would have remained at home. We 
appointed an “inspector” for each 
class row and if the children came to 
school dirty, they were sent to the 
basement where the janitor super- 
vised and assisted in scrubbing them 
with hot water, liquid soap and pa- 
per towels. Any child who was sent 
to the janitor for three mornings in 
succession was punished. 

There was a large boy in the school 
who said that he did not bathe after 
the weather was too cold to go into 
the swimming hole. We succeeded 
in having him bathe at school with- 
out any apparent ill effects. 


Our local barbers co-operated in 
the Crusade for tidiness by donating 
17 free haircuts. We purchased 150 
toothbrushes and each child received a 
tube of toothpaste and mentholatum. 
The artistic side of the health cam- 
paign was not neglected, for the chil- 
dren made fifteen health posters for 
which three blue ribbons, three red 
ribbons and several honorable men- 
tions were distributed as prizes. 

Through the children we were able 
to reach the parents without offend- 
ing them. When the time came for 
preparing for the May féte, the moth- 
ers were invited to come to the school 
to make the children’s dresses for the 
parade. The enthusiasm of these for- 
eign mothers was nothing short of 
amazing. 

In order to procure gymnasium 
equipment, the children sold pencils, 
and with the proceeds we purchased 
four basketballs and two footballs. 
The fifth grade won a national Cru- 
sade pennant. 

The beginning was a hard one, but 
the reward is that this year our school 
is one of the cleanest, nicest schools 
in Tulsa County. We now have a 
“health table” upon which we keep 
all of our literature and it has turned 
out to be the most popular piece of 
equipment in our room. The chil- 
dren are eager to know how to care 
for their bodies properly. Forty-six 
out of 51 are now drinking a quart 
of milk a day, and they manage to 
bathe two and three times a week. 


Inez Mutten, Principal, 
Collinsville, Okla. 


The School Lunch Game 


The following is a game to famil- 


‘jarize children with foods suitable 


for a nourishing school lunch. 

Write on cards names of ten or 
twelve foods that would be suitable 
for the noon-day lunch and place 
them in each corner of the room and 
also at certain places in the room. 
Station a child beside each card and 
appoint a child as the Tramp in 
Search of Food. Have the children 
exchange corners by calling the names 
of the foods which they will need to 
complete their menus. The tramp 
circles around trying to grab a place 
as the others exchange corners. Re- 
quire each child to be constantly mov- 
ing until he has enough foods for 
an entire lunch (five or six). He 


should then stop and write his menu 
on the board. The child who gets 
his menu written down first wins 
the game. When the tramp gets a 
corner the child whose place he has 
won has lost his lunch and must 
start out in search of another. Menus 
should be read and criticized. The 
teacher may need to have the children 
write their names at each corner they 
make, in order to check up on their 
menus. 
The Iowa Campaign. 


Two New Health Books for 
Intermediate Grades 


Teachers and health workers will 
be interested in two new books on 
health and hygiene for the interme- 
diate grades. Health, published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, is the 
product of three years’ experimental 
studies in the intermediate and higher 
grades of the city of Malden, Mass., 
by C. E. Turner, Associate Professor 
of Biology and Public Health of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Miss Georgie B. Collins, spe- 
cial health teacher in Malden, is co- 
author with Professor Turner. The 
other book is Graded Outlines in Hy- 
giene, Book II, by Dr. Walter Cobb, 
Director of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education and Hygiene, Balti- 
more, Md. This with Book I, which 
covers the first three grades, com- 
pletes the series of outlines developed 
for the first six school years, by Dr. 
Cobb. 

Health by Turner and Collins, will 
be found particularly useful in those 
schools where the responsibility for 
the health program is divided among 
individual pupils according to their 
age and accomplishments. ‘The sub- 


‘ject matter is presented in simple and 


clear fashion. The conception of the 
body as a “living ship,” an idea which 
is carried throughout the entire book, 
is a particularly happy one. The ma- 
terial and suggested procedures have 
all been found successful in actual 
practice in the Malden schools. ‘The 
book is certain to arouse a live inter- 
est in health on the part of the chil- 
dren who are privileged to use it. 
The teacher, too, will find Health a 


_very real help in developing her 


health education program. 

. Graded Outlines in Hygiene, Book 
II, for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades, is a book for the use of teach- 
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ers and is developed from quite a 
different viewpoint than is Health. 
Emphasis is placed on the importance 


of impressing pupils with the thought — 


that a great deal of ill health is due 
to poisonous products which are 
manufactured within the body. Top- 
ics developed for the fourth grade 
are “The Enemies of the Body,” and 
“The Defenses of the Body” ; for the 
fifth grade, “The Motor Forces ot 
the Body,” and “Hygiene of the Vital 
Forces”; for the sixth grade, “Sense 
Organs of the Body,” and “The 
Laboratories of the Body.” The ma- 
terial is presented in a clear and force- 
ful way and many helpful teaching 
devices are included. ‘Teachers in 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades will 
find Book II by Dr. Cobb extremely 
useful. 


OSTURE 
ROFILES 


Which are YOU? 


Are you a rounded question mark 
Ungraceful, lacking vim . 
Or a living exclamation point 
Alert, courageous, trim? 


'A POSTER CALLING ATTENTION TO 


THE NEED AND ADVANTAGES OF 
CORRECT POSTURE 


N. H. Issues Novel Annual 
Report 

The Open Air Messenger is the 

name of the quarterly publication of 


the New Hampshire Tuberculosis 
Association which contains all the in- 


teresting news regarding the associa- 
tion’s activities. The current num- 
ber is devoted almost entirely to the 
annual report. 


This way of presenting an annual 
report is a happy solution of the 
problem of presenting a_ report 
in readable form. An_ increasing 
number of associations are discard- 
ing the old time blue or tan bound, 
closely printed pamphlet which was 
sent to members and directors once 
a year. Nowadays interesting, color- 
ful little booklets written in a free 
journalistic style are more popular 
and effective. 


Reco Workshop 


The Reco Workshop, which was 
opened in New York City in June, 
1920, at the request of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for 
the training of ex-service men, was 
closed on September 1, as the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau is now able to furnish 
instruction and retraining in its own 
institutions. 


In all, 291 men were admitted for 
training at the Reco Workshop. 
Twenty-nine completed the training, 
as 212 discontinued before termination 
of the full courses—64 per cent of 
them remaining less than six months 
at the Workshop. Fifty were still 
under training at the time of the 
closing of the institution and were 
transferred to other places. 


Of the 29 ex-service men trained 
at the Reco, 15 made jewelry making 
their objective, 9 watch repairing and 
5 cabinet making. Their previous 
occupations had ranged all the way 
from blacksmith to barber, with some 
machinists, a cook, a painter, a motor- 
man and a farmer. ‘The training 
required an average of 28 months, 
and the hours of work performed by 
each man monthly totalled a little 
more than 90. Twenty-four of the 
men trained are now in placement in 
various trade establishments. 


Though the Workshop in Long 
Island City for ex-service men has 
been discontinued, the New York 
Tuberculosis Association continues to 
maintain its Vocational Service for 
the placement of civilian sanatorium 
graduates and other arrested cases of 
tuberculosis seeking employment. The 


Association also hopes to be able to 
organize another workshop in the fu- 
ture where part-time or sheltered 
work, still so much needed for the 
many patients whose physical condi- 
tion permits only a limited amount 
of daily work, may be secured. 


Social Settlements Benefit 
from Income Tax Deduction 


The long awaited ruling in the 
matter of the deductibility of contri- 
butions to social settlements has just 
been received. A copy of it will be 
found on pp. 10-11, of Internal Rev- 
enue Bulletin of July 14, 1924, vol. 
111, No. 28. 


This ruling is from Nelson T. 
Hartson, Solicitor of Internal Rev- 
enue, the ranking legal authority in 
the Bureau, and appears to settle once 
and for all this long debated question 
which was of such vital import to 
community chests. It says that a so- 
cial settlement’s activities, when not 
“charitable” in the narrow meaning of 
that word, are of a “social service” 
nature, and therefore, exclusively “re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary 
or educational; hence, contributions 


‘to such corporations are deductible in 


computing the net income of individ- 
ual donors. 


Additional copies of this ruling 


can be obtained from the Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington, 


_D.C., at 5 cents per copy. 


Child Health Library 
Available 


The Elizabeth McCormick Me- 
morial Fund, 848 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl., places its library 
at the disposal of all health and social 
service workers and others interested 
in child welfare. 


This library contains several thou- 
sand volumes on nutrition, health 
education, school hygiene, mental hy- 
giene, child tabor and child psychol- 
ogy, and all the standard periodicals. 


A package service is maintained, 
certain of the publications being avail- 
able as loans for a stated time. The 
only expense in this connection is the 
cost of transportation both ways. 
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North Dakota Siifvey Re- 
veals Tuberéulosis 
Situation 

(Continued from page 98) 
lations which we believe is quite gen- 
eral throughout the state. Amexami- 
nation of the reports given out by the 
state department of health bears this 
out. In connection with this feature 


the report makes some very pertinent 
observations. 


“A most important link in the 
chain of anti-tuberculosis work is the 
prompt reporting of tuberculosis cases 

‘by physicians. That here this link 
is pretty well broken is indicated by 
the fact that on February 29, 1924, 
there were 52 persons with homes in 

Fargo who were suffering from active 
pulmonary or laryngeal tuberculosis 
whose namés were unknown to the 
city health officer. Reporting: should 

be insisted upon. The failure of some 
physicians to report is frequently due 
to the fact that they have in mind 

. only the smoothness of their own per- 


' sonal relations with their patients. 


In going to extreme lengths in their 
desire to remain on good terms with 
their patients, physicians’often forget 
that the other members of a patient’s 
household have some interests and 
‘rights in the matter.” 


New York City Holds 
Annual Tuberculosis 
Conference 

The third annual meeting of the 


New York City Tuberculosis Con- . 


ference was held on November 20th 
‘under the auspices of twelve welfare 
organizations. Dr. Frank J. Mona- 
ghan, Health Commissioner of New 
York, presided.. Among the subjects 
discussed at the meeting were ‘The 
Training of Public Health Nurses” ; 
“Milbank Metropolitan Health 
Demonstration”; “Tuberculosis, an 
Industrial Menace” ; “Industrial Fac- 


tors Influencing Tuberculosis” ; “The 
Public Significance of the Christmas 
Seal.” Among the speakers were Dr. 
William H. Welch, Johns Hopkins 
University; Miss Annie W. Good- 
rich, Yale University; Dr. Louis I. 


Harris, New York City Department 
of Health; Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, 
Yale University; Dr. Livingston. 
Farrand, President Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Thomas J. Riley, 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 


Maine Volunteer Health 
Organization Chart *1 
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